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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 

And the Contest in New York State, 
by charles johnston. 



The contest for the office of Governor of New York State is 
being followed with quite unwonted sincerity and depth of in- 
terest. And quite rightly, it would seem. For far more is 
involved than the personalities of Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hearst. 
The present conflict brings us back to the principles on which 
the life of states and nations is built. The decision now reached 
will be remembered as a turning-point, perhaps, in our national 
history. 

It is not merely that the present contest will have great in- 
fluence on the next Presidential election; that success for the 
candidate of the Democratic party now will mean a flush of 
hope for his success in 1908 ; that the election of the present can- 
didate is more than likely to determine the choice of that candi- 
date for the greater struggle two years hence. In reality, far 
more is involved. 

The real importance of the conflict seems to be this: The last 
few years have seen an extraordinary development of our na- 
tional life. New forces have come into being, new forms of 
force and energy have been developed, new groupings of the very 
elements of humanity have been reached; and conditions have 
arisen, full of vitality and full of fate, such as we have never seen 
before, and such as no nation has ever seen before. The direction 
of these momentous forces will determine our entire future as a 
nation, and will greatly influence the life and destiny of other 
nations. The two candidates for the office of Governor of New 
York State are representative men. Bach embodies a certain 
principle of action. Each stands for a method of dealing with 
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the great forces of our modern life. Each comes with clear pro- 
posals and a clear policy. And the present choice is likely to 
determine which of these policies will be followed in our national 
life for years to come. 

If we ask what the new and unprecedented forces in our na- 
tional life are, we can easily get the answer from the letters of 
acceptance of the two candidates. To begin with, we find Mr. 
Hughes declaring against " boss " rule, and afiirming that he 
will accept no dictation but that of his own conscience. This 
may provoke little wonder; so used are we to the influence of 
the " boss " in politics that we hardly give the matter a thought. 
Yet it merits most careful thought, for the system involved is 
not only vicious; it is also disintegrating, and cuts at the root of 
liberty and free government. 

Let us make this clear. The following would, perhaps, not be 
an unfair description of the "boss" system, as it exists in most 
of our cities and States. The " boss " is a man of great natural 
force. He is often a born leader. He has the personal magnetism 
which induces willing obedience. He is astute and able in his 
plans. Like a good leader, he chooses able lieutenants. They 
must have, in their degree, personal magnetism and astuteness. 
They must be ably seconded by lesser men, whose business it is 
to know practically every voter, almost every man, woman and 
child, in the district committed to their care. 

In practice, the "boss" and his satellites do a great deal for 
their adherents. They have influence with employers of labor, 
with State or city officials, with heads of departments. By a word 
in season, they can get work for those out of employment, or 
better pay for their friends. And under the "boss" system 
there is always some one who can "put things through" with 
ease and despatch. If one has a new undertaking in hand which 
requires the assent of the State or city, the influential personage 
will " see it through." Somebody must be " seen," and, if the 
interview is satisfactory, things will presently begin to move 
smoothly in the desired direction. 

What is true of private enterprises is true of public offices. 
The word of the " boss " is decisive. The friend of the " boss " 
gets the nomination. And when election day comes, the " boss " 
can "make good." His lieutenants can " swing the voters into 
line," and secure victory at the polls. We presently have a 
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corporate government made up of "friends of the boss," and 
there is little reason to expect that the stimulus of self-interest 
which has moved matters up to this point will cease to determine 
the further course of events. 

In fact, we presently find a parasite life developed and grown 
strong within the body politic of State or city; a second State 
within the State, absolutely selfish, absolutely mercenary, wholly 
unscrupulous, avowedly after money, "first, last and all the 
time." When we read of the condition of Spain, in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, where a web of religious houses and 
organizations had spread over the land, drawing from the people 
a larger revenue than the national revenue of Spain, and exempt 
from taxation, we throw up our hands in horror, and very justly. 
Yet we have something very much worse in the "boss" system 
which permeates our States and cities to-day. For the essence 
of the whole system is injustice. It aims, and successfully aims, 
at obtaining for its adherents some advantage at every point above 
what they are entitled to, in strict justice to their fellow citizens. 
It aims at securing them from due punishment for evil-doing, in 
return for corrupt consideration. It aims at building up within 
the State an organization whose members shall at all points be 
favored, protected, defended, beyond the measure of strict jus- 
tice, and to the detriment of every one outside the organization. 

When we read of some strong wrongdoer of the Middle Ages, 
who was able to build up for himself an almost regal power 
within the State, securing for his armed " bravi " unlimited 
plunder, immunity in evil, license in all kinds of violence, we can 
see at once what an evil and injustice we are dealing with. We 
are far slower to realize that the " boss " of to-day, with his 
organized adherents, represents exactly the same evil principle, 
and is working exactly the same wrong to the body politic, is in- 
flicting exactly the same injustice on the whole body of citizens. 
Justice should secure absolutely fair dealing for every member 
of the State; justice should establish and maintain an absolutely 
fair relation among all members of the State; and Law, the most 
sacred thing in human life, should be an expression of this even- 
handed justice. The "boss" system, with its organized scheme 
of favoritism, of immunities, absolutely defeats justice, and cuts 
at the root of law. It attacks, and must ultimately destroy, the 
very foundation on which the life of a nation rests. 
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We need not suppose that the "boss" and his followers are 
more depraved than the great mass of their fellow citizens. 
They are ambitious and eager for money. But then, as a nation, 
we are eager for money and ambitious. The "boss" and his 
bravi have simply applied in a special field the wonderful 
American gift for organization; and they have chosen the field 
of government to exercise their faculty in, because they have a 
low sense of obligation to justice and Law. Their power is made 
possible by a wide-spread failure to esteem Law and obedience 
to Law at their high and sacred value; by the general unwilling- 
ness of " people of the better sort " to make the sacrifices of 
personal comfort and gain which would make a thorough reform 
possible. 

We have, therefore, in the " boss " system an immense force, 
practically a new development of life, due to the conditions of 
our national growth, and calling for vigorous and incisive action. 
And we have, in their relation toward this question, the first 
touchstone of the two candidates for the office of Governor of 
New York State. It is a question, not of words, but of deeds. 
We find one candidate explicitly declaring his independence of 
" boss " rule. We have the other candidate in close alliance to 
the " boss " system, and seeking to profit by it. 

Again, in Mr. Hearst's letter of acceptance this time, we have 
much said of corporations, " the trusts that rob the people," as 
they are eloquently styled. And here, it seems to me, we have a 
second touchstone. For both candidates have a defined and clear- 
cut policy toward corporations, and Mr. Hughes at least has 
given us admirable object-lessons in the application of his policy. 

It is, perhaps, a defect in our national character, that we are 
too completely absorbed in practical life to think our way to the 
root and principle of things; just as, in science, we are far more 
apt at applied mechanics than at large and universal discoveries. 
So it happens that we have reached an immense development of 
corporations, without any clear idea of what they imply; and so 
it becomes possible for certain types of people to spend their 
days and nights denotmeing corporations, trusts and combina- 
tions of every kind, without there being at hand any very ready 
answer to their attacks. How many of us are clear in our minds 
as to the necessity and Tightness of trusts and corporations? 
How many can give a reason for the faith that is in us? 
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We shall proceed most safely by the historic method. Corpora- 
tions, combinations of resources, have grown up by natural stages, 
to meet actual wants and conditions. There are undertakings 
without number which no individual could carry out; and the 
principle of the division of labor is the germ of all corporate 
enterprises. The truth is that combinations of effort are abso- 
lutely right and necessary; that they belong to the stage of life 
on which humanity has entered; that their application to all 
productive undertakings is a necessity, an inevitable development 
of forces inherent in humanity. 

In the last great epoch, the main activity of humanity was 
political. Families were welded into tribes. Tribes were welded 
into states. States were welded into nations. Whether it be the 
coalescence of the kingdoms of Mercia, Anglia, Northumbria 
and the rest into the one realm of England; or the formation of 
modern France from the great feudal principalities; or the 
making of United Italy; or the union of the kingdoms of Prus- 
sia, Bavaria, Saxony and the rest in the German Empire, we 
have everywhere the principle of combination, of a wider and 
wider corporate life. And we have everywhere, as the result, a 
wider growth of human consciousness, so that each individual 
feels for England or France or Germany or Italy, holding the 
whole nation within his conscious life. In the process of weld- 
ing there was much suffering, much injustice. War and blood- 
shed were rife throughout the whole epoch. Nevertheless, the 
outcome is great and lasting human good, a good which is purely 
moral and spiritual in the last analysis. 

The same principle of combination, of corporate life, is now 
being applied to production, as it was formerly applied to indi- 
vidual lives. And in the long run its fruit will be as beneficial. 
Internal competition in any productive industry is exactly the 
same thing as internal friction in a machine; a definite loss, 
which is not compensated in any way. It is so much sheer detri- 
ment. And the abolition of internal friction, which is brought 
about by the formation of corporations or trusts, or whatever they 
may be called, is such an immense advantage that it has made 
great fortunes in numbers hitherto unknown in human history. 
We all profit in ways innumerable by undertakings which em- 
body this principle of combination. We are served by them in 
endless directions; and without them almost everything which 
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characterizes our civilization would be impossible. More than 
that, these undertakings bring distinct moral and spiritual gain, 
as surely as does the principle of combination in national life. 
For, through vast enterprises like our telegraph and steamship 
lines, our railroads and telephones, all mankind is brought into 
a common consciousness; so that nowadays we think for more 
than England or Prance, Italy or Germany. We think for the 
whole human race. Every morning, as we read our newspapers, 
we are taking a survey of no less than the whole of humanity, 
and the moral gain involved in that is incalculable. Therefore 
a moment's sane thought will convince any one that combinations, 
whether we call them trusts or corporations or whatever it be, 
are right and just, an essential factor in human progress. 

The truth is that, by confusion, accidental or deliberate, this 
question of combined energies is involved with another, of wholly 
different nature: the question of prices. In former da3's, prices 
were determined by competition, and one competitor sought to 
gain business by underbidding his neighbors. Yet in this strug- 
gle there was an immense loss, through internal friction, and 
the total level of prices was raised to make good this loss. Com- 
petition determined prices, but prices can be determined without 
competition. For example, the price which railroads may charge 
for carrying passengers was determined long ago in England, 
by Parliamentary enactment; so that, even now, many of the 
railroads quote three fares : First, Second and " Parliamentary," 
the last being equivalent to two cents a mile. This is one instance 
of a method which has already very wide application, and which 
is capable of indefinite extension; and just as it is vastly easier 
and more economical to travel, say, from London to Edinburgh 
in a "parliamentary" train, the fruit of a combination whose 
price is regulated by law, than to travel over the same distance 
in a carriage, so, in general, production through properly regu- 
lated combinations will be much more economical in every direc- 
tion. 

Here, once more, we have a vast new force, which in our own 
country has had and is having an unprecedented development, 
and which is without doubt one of the forces which will deter- 
mine our future as a nation. It contains great elements of good. 
It contains dangers and seeds of evil. Once again, we may use 
this condition of things as a touchstone, to try Mr. Hughes and 
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Mr. Hearst. In the one, we have a sane and balanced recognition 
of the part which is played, and which must be played, by the 
great combinations of resources which are called trusts and cor- 
porations. And we have, besides, an admirable, well-judged and 
temperate policy of control, which Mr. Hughes has shown himself 
able to devise and apply to two immense and powerful combina- 
tions: the gas trust and the insurance societies. The method of 
Mr. Hughes, in dealing with the gas trust, was simplicity itself. 
He first ascertained the actual value of the plant, property and 
rights owned by the trust, and then determined what would be 
a fair and equitable price for gas, which would secure a fair 
profit for the trust, while supplying the public at a fair and 
moderate cost. It is exactly what was done in the case of the 
"parliamentary" trains, and the principle is capable of wide 
application. It may be noted, in passing, that the very fact that 
all the gas plants were combined in one corporation made it great- 
ly easier to determine the question of price, so that here also 
the principle of combination proved itself to be an economic 
advantage. Mr. Hughes's work in providing for the proper con- 
trol of the insurance companies is too recent and too well known 
to need any description. It is enough to point out that it illus- 
trates the true way of dealing with great trusts and corporations. 

On the other hand, in Mr. Hearst we have a policy of denun- 
ciation. We have sentences concerning " the trusts that rob the 
People," "corrupt corporations," and so on, in endless variety 
of phrase, but with dull monotony of thought. We have indis- 
criminate abuse, without any penetrating understanding of the 
true principles involved, or the part played by the principle of 
combination in the past, and destined to be played by that prin- 
ciple in the future. We have a total failure to understand, 
covered up under an unceasing flow of condemnation. 

A third great element in our life, and one which we may well 
call unprecedented, is the almost universal spread of the elements 
of education. Nearly every man, woman and child, in our vast 
population of eighty millions, knows how to read, and does read. 
Here are great possibilities of good, and also great dangers. 

We have an immense multitude able to read, yet with very 
little knowledge, wholly deficient in the historical sense, knowing 
almost nothing of the long epic of man, very short-sighted, and 
almost exclusively occupied with questions of personal well- 
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being. Here is a wide field for the sowing of good seed, or the 
sowing of evil. If there be among us men ambitious of power 
and profit, with a flow of words, with no high sense of justice and 
responsibility, they have a wide field ready to hand. They may 
come before this multitude, which is able to read without being 
able to judge, and they may fill its ears with condemnations, 
with denunciations, with tales of robbery and fraud. They may 
appeal persistently to self-interest and selfishness. They may 
do this in season and out of season, fanning the flame of envy 
and discontent, telling the multitude that they are being robbed, 
tyrannized over, maltreated. In this way they may gain count- 
less followers. They may become a power, with which the older 
parties may have to reckon, either as opponents or as allies. 
They may gain the highest offices in the nation. Yet who can 
doubt the unwisdom and injustice of all this, the wide evil pro- 
duced, the ultimate disaster invited? 

The danger of a policy of denunciation has always been that 
the denouncer will presently be outstripped by others, who have 
less scruple, who find even more to denounce, in fiercer words. 
There is the growing force of the avalanche. Envy, hatred and 
malice are strong forces. Who stirs them up is kindling a fire 
which will presently become a conflagration. They are forces of 
destruction, of disintegration. And for this disintegration, his- 
tory knows only one remedy: military despotism. 

The application of all this to the present contest in New York 
State is evident. We are already face to face with dangers of 
this kind. Strong appeals are made to envy, jealousy, class 
hatred in every form. Grave responsibility is incurred by every 
one who seeks to turn these forces to personal profit, or who gives 
cause for these sermons of denunciation. Yet even were just cause 
wholly lacking, the danger would not be absent, the possibility 
of evil would hardly be less. 

In the present contest, the forces of denunciation are directed 
against trusts, corporations and all forms of combined effort and 
resource. Yet we have seen that the formation of such combina- 
tions is eminently necessary and right; that they are one of the 
greatest factors in modern progress, one of the greatest discov- 
eries of modern times, and, further, that they are simply a new 
application of the older forces that built up nations and national 
life. These combinations are indiscriminately denounced as " the 
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trusts that rob the People," though in sober truth the great for- 
tunes made through the trusts are due primarily to the immense 
economic advantage of the principle of combination, which elimi- 
nates internal friction, and not to robbery of the people at all. 
We have all profited largely by the vast economies thus made 
possible, and we are destined to profit even more largely, as the 
principle of control further supplements the principle of com- 
bination. For, as we have seen, it is absolutely possible to fix 
prices equitably and justly by law, so that both parties to the bar- 
gain shall be fairly treated. This has been done in the case of 
railways in England, and of land rents in Ireland, to mention 
only two typical cases ; and it can be done in every field of human 
production. Yet we have that perpetual torrent of abuse, of 
condemnation, appealing to envy, hatred and class jealousy, and 
sowing the seeds of evil, which may presently spring up in a 
disastrous harvest. 

We need, at the present time, fairness, moderation, justice. 
We need clear vision, evenly balanced judgment, the ability to 
see far, and rightly to estimate the gigantic and novel forces 
which are shaping the destiny of our country, and influencing 
the fate of the whole world. We emphatically do not need an 
increase in the forces of hatred, of malice, of discontent, of un- 
just and indiscriminate condemnation, directed against the new 
creative forces which, as yet, have only begun their mighty work. 

Charles Johnston. 



